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HE RECTOR SCHOLARSHIPS at DePauw 
University constitute perhaps the largest single 
group of privately endowed higher education scholar- 


| ships in the United States. They have provided help 
‘I for several thousand young men in acquiring higher 


education. 


Establishment 


During a chapel exercise held on the DePauw 
University campus on April 30, 1919, Edward Rector, 


jan outstanding patent attorney of Chicago, IIL, 


announced that he was willing to provide enough 
money to establish 400 scholarships in perpetuity. 
The board of trustees gratefully accepted the offer, 
and the Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation was 


| set up for the administration of the program. This 


foundation has been in operation for 32 years. 
During this time some 3,745 men have come to 
DePauw on Rector scholarships. Since 1922 there 


have not been fewer than two hundred Rector 
{scholars on the DePauw campus during any one 


semester, and at one time they numbered 700. The 
numbers of scholars for selected years are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Rector Scholars at DePauw University in selected years 


Year Number of scholars 
1919__ icons auvuiiicanadewnh Cinder 
Re Oe Oe et ee ee ee eet ese eadeee 319 
eS ee ee ae eee Sv ae ee ROS Pe eee re 540 
ei ae aaah miei CIEE PES LE PR Pye | Oe VELEN: APE oe 700 
ee ee eS a ei all dc wed ad pa eee 351 
SEER ae ER a ey ee Oe Ae ee Re en ee 243 
re Sie race Satie Ea cl aaa RM Aaa dae ae Ree ae 234 
re ae ng i te OD ee eee ed ee 212 


*Director, Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation since 1946. 
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|The Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation 


By ROBERT H. FARBER* 


Mr. Rector died in 1926, 7 years after the founda- 
tion had been established. During that time he had 
an opportunity to see the possibilities of the bene- 
faction, and in his will he included additional 
bequests to the foundation. In all, Mr. Rector 
endowed the Scholarship Foundation with $2,206,- 
641.71. Mrs. Edward Rector died in November 
1949. Approximately $300,000 will be added to the 
foundation, which was named residuary legatee of 
her estate. 

The policies of the foundation are determined by 
an executive committee consisting of the university 
president, dean, comptroller, and the foundation 
director. 


Purpose 


In the letter to the president and the board ot 
trustees dated June 6, 1919, in which he proposed the 
foundation, Mr. Rector included the following 
statement: 

““T have several objects in view in making this offer. 
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One is to afford an opportunity to some of the young 
people of the State to secure a college education, of 
the kind that can be had at DePauw, who might not 
otherwise be able todo so. Another is to bring into 
the university, in each freshman class, 100 of the 
brightest high school students of the State, with a 
consequent raising of the standard of scholarship in 
the university.” 

The encouragement of scholarship and the provi- 
sion of financial aid for bright students who might 
not otherwise attend college are still the primary 
purposes of the foundation. 


Method of Award 


Rector scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
merit to young men who are outstanding in character, 
scholarship, personality, and leadership. A student 
is considered eligible to participate if he ranks in the 
high 10 percent of his high school graduating class, 
although the average class rank of the men selected 
in recent years has been the high 3 percent! In 
recent years there has been no geographical restric- 
tion on selection, and some 20 States and several 
foreign countries are usually represented by the ap- 
plicants. For many years consideration has been 
given to high school record, including rank, letters of 
recommendation, and the record of participation in 
school and community activities. Since 1946 an 
objective scholastic aptitude test and a personality 
inventory have been given toeach applicant. These 
examinations are administered locally by the high 
school principal or a selected staff member. From 
several hundred candidates, the committee selects 
the men who appear to give the greatest promise of 
doing outstanding work. 


Stipend 


For many years, Rector scholarships paid full tui- 
tion for 4 years without regard to the financial need 
of the applicant. The steady increase in tuition from 
$75 in 1919 to $400 in 1950, however, meant that a 
constantly decreasing number of awards could be 
given. In order to maintain the number of scholar- 
ships and to provide more money for needy scholars, 
since 1947 the stipends have been granted ona gradu- 
ated basis of from $500 to $1,600, depending on the 
need of the scholar. The awards are still made to 
the most outstanding men regardless of financial 
need, but the stipends vary with the ability of the 
candidates to pay for a college education. 
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Evaluation 

It is difficult to measure the effectiveness of many 
scholarship grants because private endowments ar 
usually inadequate to produce a sufficient number of 
scholarship students for conclusive investigation, 
An examination of the results of scholarship aid is 
also made more difficult due to the diversity of 
various scholarship endowments within the same 
institution. The Edward Rector Scholarship Foun. 
dation is an exception to this situation in that it is 
one of the largest individual scholarship foundations 
in the United States, and its purposes and method of 
operation have not varied materially during the past 
32 years. 

In addition to the usual annual reports, two 
studies have been undertaken to measure the effec. 
tiveness of the program. The first study was an 
examination of the value of certain factors which 
had been used in selecting successful candidates in 
the annual competition. The records of 5 complete 
classes of Rector scholars, a total of 654 cases, were 
studied after this group had been graduated from 
college. The high school and college records of 
each Rector scholar in this group were analyzed, 
and certain conclusions were drawn relative to the 
value of certain factors used in selecting them.! 

The conclusions reached in this study are as 
follows: 

1. The psychological tests published by the 
American Council on Education were exceedingly 
reliable in predicting the academic ability of Rector 
scholars. The scholars who ranked in the lower 5 
deciles made poor records, while the students who 
ranked in the highest 30 percent in mental ability 
proved highly successful. As a result of this find- 
ing, the testing program described above was made 
a part of the application process. 

2. An examination of the size of high school 
from which Rector scholars came indicated that the 
method of selecting them was highly unreliable when 
applied to graduates of small high schools. The 
scholars from graduating classes of 250 or more made 
much better records than those from smaller classes. 
The new testing program is intended to improve the 
selection of scholars from smaller schools. 

3. There was a definite and uniform relationship 
between academic success and percentile class rank 
within the upper 10 percent of the graduating class. 
The students who ranked lower than the highest 6 


1 Farber, Robert H., “An Evaluation of the Award of Scholarships in a Liberal 
Arts College,” unpublished master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1940. 
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percent made a mediocre record as a group, while the 
students who ranked in the highest 3 percent of the 
graduating class made superior records as a whole. 

4. Personality rating charts made out by the high 
school principals were found to be virtually useless 
in selecting successful scholars. There was no dif- 
ference in the ratings for the successful and the 
unsuccessful scholars. 

5. High school activities did not provide a very 
reliable basis for selecting scholars, although the 
men engaged in literary activities such as journalism 
had somewhat better college records than the men 
who had been active in high-school athletics. 

6. The financial situation of the men proved to 
be significant. The men who indicated that they 
would need a large amount of outside help made 
rather poor records, while the men who needed only 
a moderate amount of help made the best record. 
These data indicated the need for increased stipends 
to cover more of the costs for the needy student. 

7. Two additional factors were studied, the edu- 
cational level of the parents and the age of the can- 
didates; and the data indicated that there was basis 
for considering these factors in selecting Rector 
scholars. 


Rector Scholars on the Campus 


The ector scholars on the campus have proved 
to be a superior group. The scholastic average of 
this group has been raised from 1.92 to 2.38 in the 
4 years since World War II. When one considers 
that 1.5 is approximately the average grade at 
DePauw and 2.0 (B average) is the requirement for 
graduation with distinction, the group average of 
2.38 for 212 Rector scholars is an impressive record. 
Nor have the scholars turned into bookworms. Al- 
though this group comprises 20 percent of the men 
and 10 percent of the student body, a survey last 
June showed that Rector scholars were active in 
campus affairs. The president of the student body, 
both newspaper editors, the yearbook editor, a 
majority of fraternity presidents, honorary “Gold 
Key” members, athletes, and debaters were in the 
Rector group. There is no doubt that these men 
have raised the level of achievement, scholastic and 
extracurricular, on the DePauw campus. 


Rector Scholar Alumni 


A second study of the Edward Rector Scholarship 
Foundation is now in progress. It is an examina- 
tion of the achievements of the alumni in this 
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group. Since the first two classes have been 
graduates for 25 years, it is now possible to see the 
real significance of Mr. Rector’s benefaction. Of 
the first 75 Rector graduates, 42 have received 
advanced degrees. Twenty-one have a master’s 
degree and 21 additional men have achieved a 
doctor’s or a law degree. An occupational survey 
of this group showed the following results: Business, 
20; school teaching, 12; college teaching, 11; school 
principal, 7; newspaper editor, 5; physician, 4; 
college dean, school superintendent, minister, and 
farmer, 2 each; college registrar, lawyer, author, 
chemist, civil engineer, geologist, librarian, and 
museum president, 1 each. 

The Rector alumni are a loyal and active group. 
They hold a meeting every year on Alumni Day, and 
plans are now under way among the older men to 
formulate a program of financial aid to DePauw. 


Social Significance 


The Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation has 
meant a great deal to DePauw University and to 
the individual men who have received financial 
assistance in going to college. Mr. Rector’s bene- 
faction has much social significance as well. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first Rector 
scholar class, the members of the class held a dinner 
meeting. Prior to the meeting each man wrote a 
short statement regarding the foundation. Here 
are some samples: 

A high school principal: “The generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Rector made university work 
possible for me.” A college teacher: “If it had not 
been for the Rector Scholarship Foundation, I 
would not have been able to finish college.” <A 
newspaper editor and publisher: “The primary signif- 
icance of the foundation to me was that it enabled 
me to go to college.” 

Another member of this class, a Guggenheim 
fellow and outstanding Shakespearean professor, 
summed it up as follows: “More scholarship founda- 
tions, like Mr. Rector’s, are one of the principal needs 
of American higher education, as the President’s 
commission has pointed out.” 

Edward Rector made a significant observation 
shortly before his death when he said, “I have been 
talking about my investments in DePauw, but they 
are not investments in DePauw University, they are 
investments in humanity, in the men and women 
who are to carry on the work of our country and 
the world when you and I are gone.” 
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American Council of Learned Societies 


Makes Personnel Studies 


HE PERSONNEL STUDIES PROGRAM 

of the American Council of Learned Societies 
was begun a few months ago with the objective of 
obtaining and analyzing some quantitative informa- 
tion on the number of specialists in the humanities 
and social sciences, the trend in number, the outlook 
tor such specialists, and the relationships between 
supply and demand. 


Need for Personnel Information Recognized 

The need for adequate personnel information in 
the humanities and the social sciences has become 
increasingly apparent during the past few years. 
There is general concern about the number of able 
scholars entering these fields. Moreover several 
specific problems Nation-wide in scope have been 
found. For example, Federal Government research 
programs have emphasized research grants and fel- 
lowships in the natural and applied sciences. Since 
these grants affect the organization and management 
of colleges and universities, they exercise a powerful, 
though indirect, influence on the humanities and 
social sciences. Proposed programs of higher educa- 
tion sponsored by the Federal Government will affect 
all fields. National Science Foundation legislation 
carries implications for all fields, and finally the 
current discussions of educational goals and values 
carry implications for the number, characteristics, 
and training of teachers and scholars in all fields. 
Recognizing the need for data on which to base 
policy decision in these fields, the ACLS has under- 
taken a program of personnel studies. 


Current Statistical Project 

Research methods on personnel in the humanities 
and social sciences have been difficult to work out. 
It has not been feasible to take advantage of the 
methods used in the natural science fields where 
substantial progress has been made through the use 
of roster materials. Such materials do not exist for 
the humanistic and social science fields, and it has 
not seemed advisable to rely on the development of 
such data in the near future. Basic counts, how- 
ever, can be built up from institutional or ‘‘estab- 


* Staff adviser on personnel studies, American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. 


lishment” sources. No national tabulation in suff. 
cient detail has been found, but the publication, 
American Universities and Colleges (fifth edition, 
A. J. Brumbaugh, ed.), lists faculty by department 
for each of some 820 institutions. It is hoped that 
the tabulation of these data will provide a sufficiently 
broad sample to form the basis of national estimates 
by department. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, has arranged for its Occupa- 
tional Outlook Branch to collaborate with the ACLS 
on the project, and the results will be published 
jointly by the ACLS and BLS. The data have 
shortcomings. Reports from different institutions 
do not conform to a standard classification scheme, 
and some adjusting of the data is necessary. A 
substantial number of part-time teachers appear to 
have been included in some cases and excluded in 
others. The decision on this problem has been to 
attempt to exclude them in all cases, wherever 
possible by obtaining exact figures, in other cases by 
estimating. This has necessitated 
spondence. 

To basic estimates for college and university 
teachers will be added estimates for Government and 
private employment in fields where these are impor- 
tant factors. The subjects of supply estimates and 
the derivation of requirements from employment 
forecasts will be developed later, probably on an 
annual basis. 

The American Council on Education has gener- 
ously cooperated by making available technical 
information about the data, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, has given technical 
advice on classification and other problems. 


some _  corre- 


Additional Data Needed 


The ACLS would be glad to hear of other projects 
under way in this field. Of special interest for 
future work are: (1) Information on the character- 
istics, particularly age, of personnel in social science 
or humanistic disciplines; (2) supply and demand 
analyses for professional personnel, especially in 
colleges and universities; (3) data on employment of 
humanists and social scientists in State and local 
governments and by private business concerns. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies 

The ACLS is a national federation of 24 learned 
societies organized in 1919 to encourage humanistic 
studies in America. Constituent societies include, 
in addition to those representing purely humanistic 
fields, a number of societies having substantial 
humanistic interests, but with primary interests in 
the social and natural sciences. Operations of the 
ACLS have been important in the planning and 


development field, in encouraging research, in assist- 
ing in publication problems, in international cultural 
relations, and in connection with national problems 
affecting scholars in the humanities. Because of its 
federative character, the ACLS has taken a special 
interest in interdisciplinary projects, or in those 
which seem to tend toward synthesis and general- 
ization on the basis of contributions from several 


fields. 





Dental Aptitude Testing 


ENTAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS for the class 

enrolling in the fall of 1951 will be asked by the 
dental schools to take a battery of examinations ad- 
ministered by the Council on Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association. Dental schools 
have for some time been interested in improved 
methods of selecting from their applicants those 
students who have the special abilities and qualities 
necessary for success in dental schools and for later 
success in the practice of dentistry. Several dental 
schools have conducted their own aptitude tests, 
and about 6 years ago the council began studying 
the possibility of developing a battery of tests that 
might be used by the schools for better evaluating 
the potential ability of their applicants. 


Experimental Program 


The author designed for the council an experi- 
mental program of aptitude testing which has been 
in operation since 1946 and in which all accredited 
dental schools have participated. The program 
has been conducted with a view to determining what 
particular types of tests, if any, could be used to 
predict a student’s ability in the study of dentistry. 
The tests were administered to all students admitted 
to the dental schools. Later the achievement of 
these students during their 4 years in dental school, 
as represented by their grades, was studied. Fi- 
nally, correlations of the test scores and the grades 
were computed. 

The experimental program is drawing to a close. 
It has been a success because the council has received 
close cooperation from the American Association of 
Dental Schools and from the committees and admin- 


* Secretary, Council on Dental Education, American Dental 
Association. 
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istrations of the various dental schools. The re- 
sults of this experiment indicate that the scores on 
the tests can be used to assist in the selection of 
promising dental students. It has been demon- 
strated that a very large proportion of the dental 
students who were dropped, or who failed because 
of poor scholarship, would not have been admitted 
had their aptitude test scores been available at the 
time they were considered for admission. Even 
though the experimental program was conducted 
with students who had already been admitted and 
therefore comprised a selected group, very high 
correlations were found in many of the groups. 


Suggestion to Applicant 


Applicants for admission to dental school for the 
1951 fall classes should apply directly to the dental 
school or dental schools of their choice. After re- 
viewing their credentials, the dental school will 
decide which applicants should take the aptitude 
tests in order that test scores may be available when 
the final selection of the class is made. 

The school will notify the council to which persons 
application blanks for the aptitude testing program 
should be sent. The application blank will be com- 
pleted by the applicant and returned to the council 
along with (1) three photographs to be used for iden- 
tification at the testing center, (2) his choice of three 
testing centers listed in the order of his preference, 
and (3) a fee of $10 which will entitle him to have his 
records sent to as many as five dental schools, should 
that many authorize him to take the examinations. 


Testing Centers 


Testing centers will be set up in 39 dental schools. 
This incidentally includes all dental schools in the 
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United States except one approved school which 
has several entering classes each year and one school 
which is not included on the council’s accredited list. 
Testing centers have also been established in about 
35 colleges and universities located in areas not hav- 
ing a dental school as well as in those areas in which 
the dental schools will not be able to handle the testing 
of such large numbers as are anticipated. Testing 
centers are being established in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

For those who will apply for admission to the fresh- 
man class to be enrolled in the fall of 1951, four test- 
ing periods are now planned. The first of these will 
be held at all testing centers during Thanksgiving 
vacation, 1950. Another testing session will be held 
during the Christmas holidays in all dental school 
centers. ‘Two other sessions in February and April 
1951 will be held in all testing centers. No applicant 
will be allowed to take the aptitude test more than 
once during the four testing periods. If in later 
years it is found that an applicant has taken the test 
battery previously, the applicant and the school 
will determine whether he should take the current 
battery of tests. 

A description of the various parts of the dental 
aptitude test along with sample test questions is 
available. Those expecting to take the tests are 
urged to familiarize themselves with the type and 
kind of test items that will be employed. For 
example, one of the tests is a carving dexterity test. 
In this test the applicant is given 60 minutes in 
which to carve two patterns from two large pieces of 
chalk. The applicant’s manual dexterity is scored 
on his ability to follow the directions and fashion 
two pieces of chalk so that they resemble the illus- 
trations in appearance and proportion. He is scored 
on his ability to make the figures correspond to the 
specified dimensions, to make clean-cut angles and 
flat surfaces, and to make the figure. 


Inquiries 


All inquiries about the requirements of the indi- 
vidual schools and about the administration of the 
Dental Aptitude Testing Program sponsored by the 
Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association should be addressed to the in- 
dividual dental school. The names and addresses 
of the accredited dental schools may be obtained by 
writing to the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Shortage of Engineers Forecast 


RECENT REPORTS received by the Manpower Com- 
mittee of the American Society for Engineering 
Education show that large industries employing 
engineers have stepped back, during the last few 
weeks, into the market for engineering graduates, 
in spite of the large number of engineers who entered 
the job market upon graduation in June. Except 
in a few areas nearly all of these June graduates 
have already been absorbed in industry, and serious 
shortages of engineering personnel in the near future 
are now indicated because of the expected increased 
need for engineers created by mobilization activities. 
The Secretary of Labor included all the principal 
fields of engineering in the list of critical occupa- 
tions which he issued on August 3, 1950. 

Although there is an immediate concern that the 
present supply of well-qualified engineers may be 
inadequate, the outlook for the years ahead is still 
more serious, due to sharp reductions in the number 
of engineering graduates in prospect for the next 5 
years or more. 


Estimates of the ASEE Manpower Committee, 
based on enrollments last spring, indicated for 1951 
a graduating class of 35,000, for 1952 a class of 25,000, 
and for 1953 a class of 20,000. This number is below 
the annual peacetime needs for engineers to fill 
engineering jobs as estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor. This shortage will be intensified by the 
fact that many engineering graduates customarily 
enter other types of employment for which their 
training is preferred by employers. The expected 
shortage will be still further aggravated by mobiliza- 
tion demands. 


Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
emphasized the expanding demand for engineers. 
Their records show that since 1890 there has been 
a steady rise not only in the total number of engi- 
neers employed, but also in the ratio of engineers 
to total employment. This is due to the increasing 
complexity of technology, the wartime demonstra- 
tion of the value of engineering services, the in- 
creased use of engineers by Government, expanding 
research in industry, the tendency of engineering tc 
develop new processes and inventions which create 
needs for new kinds of engineers and technicians, 
and the growing tendency of employers to recognize 
the value of engineering training for jobs which have 
not in the past been considered engineering. 
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Since the well-qualified engineers graduating in 
June had largely been absorbed by industry before 
the impact of the Korean crisis, industrial companies 
have begun to be concerned over the fact of rapidly 
decreasing classes. ‘The beginning of industrial 
mobilization has served sharply to focus concern on 
the dwindling supply of trained engineers to be 


expected in the future. 

Industry’s problem in future recruitment of engi- 
neers will be alleviated if increased percentages of 
college freshmen elect to enroll in engineering, and 
industry is urging student advisers to call the present 
situation to the attention of qualified entering 
freshmen. 





agmatine from rural communities in 
six counties of northeastern Ohio have been 
experimenting for 6 years with an adult education 
project in community life. This project has been 
the outgrowth of the thinking of five enterprising 
Methodist ministers. These young men had at- 
tended the same seminary, and while there had be- 
come convinced that there was a need for energetic 
ministers to devote themselves to work in rural 
communities. They agreed to take their first pas- 
torates in a region where each of them would serve 
a different rural community, but where they would 
be close enough to one another to compare common 
problems and discuss ways and methods of achiev- 
ing solutions suitable to the needs of their local 
communities. 
Northeastern Ohio Rural Situation 

Northeastern Ohio was originally a part of the 
Western Reserve Territory granted to the State of 
Connecticut in the early development of this coun- 
try. The first settlers of this territory were all New 
Englanders—most of them from Connecticut. They 
brought their New England values with them to the 
frontier country and, during the last hundred years, 
those same values have been held intact in the small 
tural communities of the region. This has been 
true even though northeastern Ohio is one of the 
most densely populated sections of the country and 
is in the heart of one of the largest steel industrial 
areas. The economic life of the area has developed 
along the lines of industrial interests. The vigorous 
people of the towns in rural communities have shown 
a tendency to devote their interests more and more 
to the activities of the neighboring industrial centers 
rather than to their local affairs. 


Move for Improvement 


Such was the situation which the five young 
ministers found when they took their first pastorates 





* Professor of sociology, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 
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Community Institute at Hiram College 


By ADAH PEIRCE* 


about a decade ago. They became convinced that 
many of these rural communities were not develop- 
ing their own potentialities because they were so 
engrossed in the urban industrial life of the region 
as a whole. It seemed to them that something 
could be done to improve conditions in these rural 
communities. 

With these ideas in mind, one of the men wrote 
to the president of Hiram College, asking if that 
institution would be interested in helping to launch 
a program of adult education for people in neighbor- 
ing rural communities. Hiram College was selected 
because of its established tradition as a liberal arts 
college which has preserved progressive ideas and 
liberal individualism. The college is celebrating 
its centennial in 1950; its age has given it a stable 
reputation in northeastern Ohio. It is centrally 
located in the area where the five pastors had their 
churches. 

The president answered their inquiry by saying 
that Hiram College is always interested in new edu- 
cational ideas and has always felt a responsibility 
for helping the cause of education for neighboring 
The 
five ministers, the president, and two or three other 
staff members, at a conference in the spring of 1944 
agreed on the need to awaken the rural communities 
of northeastern Ohio to the realization of their full 
potentialities. 


communities as well as for its own students. 


Each community represented in the 
conference reported that it was losing most of its 
professional people to neighboring cities, that 
young people were leaving to enter war industries, 
and that life in these small communities was becom- 
ing less and less attractive for those who remained. 


First Community Institute 


An executive committee was appointed to study 
this problem and plan a program for helping these 
villages better understand themselves. It included 
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the five ministers, two or three representatives of 
Hiram College, and people from each of the six 
counties in northeastern Ohio who were working 
through the various rural organizations such as the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the County Exten- 
sion Service—both county agents and home demon- 
stration agents. This committee made plans for a 
community institute in October 1944. In September 
of 1944 Hiram College through its monthly bulletin 
announced the community institute to all the organi- 
zations and institutions of northeastern Ohio having 
a membership interested in attending the institute, 
as follows: 


In cooperation with some young and earnest 
ministers in several nearby communities, Hiram 
College is attempting to help bring to the attention 
of the people of six counties of Northeastern Ohio 
the vital significance of the small community. 
As William Stewart, one of the instigators of the 
project has written, “An enormous spiritual blight 
has attended the decline of the small community in 
our section of the state, largely within the last 
generation. Our small communities have lost their 
dynamic urge for existence. They have lost their 
doctors, their ministers, their lawyers, and usually 
their best teachers—these leaders whom they have 
produced so laboriously have streamed to the cities. 
They have refused to make places for the youngsters 
whom by dint of sacrifice they have sent to colleges 
like Hiram. They have undermined their own 
future as far as leadership is concerned, because 
they have not understood wherein their salvation 
lay. These have not been conscious policies. ‘They 
were products of an economic system that has 
forced upon those of us who refuse to examine it, a 
standard of values that will lead to the inevitable 
ruin of any small community. 

“Hiram College is acting this fall as host in a 
series of discussions on these very problems. ‘There 
has been a spontaneous demand for a sitting down 
and a facing together of common questions—with 
some expert help to guide us. To that end Ralph 
Borsodi and Arthur E. Morgan, two of the Nation’s 
most outstanding experts on the small community, 
have accepted invitations to be with us on October 
13 and 14, to guide us in our deliberations, to suggest 
to us new fields of endeavor, and to lift our sights to 
the horizon and beyond. It will be a significant 
institute for our section of the State.” 

WHO SHOULD COME: Anyone interested in the 
small community. Among others, school people, 
enforcement officers, county commissioners, town- 
ship trustees, Parent-Teacher Association leaders, 
ministers, church laymen, doctors, Grange people, 
business men, and farm bureau members will be 
interested. 


The first of the community institutes began with 
a get-acquainted dinner on Friday evening and ended 
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with a dramatic production, Our Town, on Saturday 
evening. There were addresses on “the Small Com. 
munity” and “This Ugly Civilization,” and a group 
discussion on “Living Together in the Community.” 
Interspersed among the addresses and discussions 
were programs of instrumental music, folk games, 
and a tea and song fest. 

This institute was highly successful. People at- 
tended from all six counties represented on the 
executive committee. Thirty-five communities were 
represented, and the total registration was well over 
100 people. The executive committee, which had 
been responsible for planning the first institute, 
served in the same capacity for an institute the fol- 
lowing year. During the succeeding 5 years this 
executive committee, with some changes in member- 
ship, has continued to serve as the planning com- 
mittee for the annual community institute, which has 
met on the Hiram College campus for a week end 
each October. 


Succeeding Institutes 


The pattern for these institutes which was estab- 
lished the first year was followed during each of the 
succeeding institutes. The variations of theme were: 

1945: Conservation—Three phases of the topic 
were considered: Soil conservation, human conserva- 
tion, and wildlife conservation. Louis Bromfield, 
author of Malabar Farm, was the keynote speaker, 
and W. C. Loudermilk from the United States 
Department of Agriculture brought facts regarding 
the necessities for soil conservation throughout the 
world and especially in the United States. 

1946: The Family—The keynote speaker was 
Governor Frank Lausche, a former municipal judge 
in Cleveland, who spoke on ‘Adult Delinquency.” 
Leonard Mayo, dean of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, discussed 
“Current Problems of the Family in a Topsy-Turvy 
World”; and Gladys Gaylord, director of the Cleve- 
land Maternal Health Association, discussed the 
problem of sound family counseling. 

1947: Living and Making a Living in a Small 
Community.—The keynote speaker was Senator 
George Aiken of Vermont, who spoke on “The 
Future of Our Rural Communities.” A second 
speaker was Jerry Voorhees, secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the United States, whose topic 

““Cooperation—The Key to Better Living in a 
Small Community.” The topics which this institute 
considered were: (a) Enriching community life; (0) 
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attracting and retaining professional people; (c) 
fnding economic opportunities in the small com- 
munity; and (d) farming as a way of life. 
1948:.The Small Community Examines Itself. — 
Mrs. Frances Payne Bolton, United States Congress- 
woman from Ohio, was the keynote speaker; her 
topic, “Where a Nation’s Life Begins.” Various 
specialists were also brought to the institute to lead 
in group discussions regarding (a) beautifying the 
small community; (b) planning recreation for the 
community; (c) guarding the community’s health; 
and (d) getting various groups in the community to 
work together. An additional feature was a panel 
discussion by high school students from each of the 
ix counties on “Defects, Strengths, and Advantages 
of the Small Community.” This discussion was the 
outgrowth of a questionnaire which had been circu- 
lated among high school seniors of the schools in the 
various counties. The questionnaire covered the 
four topics listed above. 


1949: Our Schools and Our Community.—Inasmuch 
as Ohio is much concerned with consolidation of the 
tural schools, this topic was pertinent. Instead of a 
keynote speaker, a panel discussion was used to 
introduce the topic, ‘School Consolidation or Reor- 
ganization.”” The chairman of the panel was the 
supervisor of farmers’ institutes and a professor of 
tural sociology at Ohio State University. The 
participants in the discussion were the mayor of a 
neighboring village, a school superintendent from 
another village, the master of a Grange from a third, 
amember of the State legislature, the State director 
of education, and a professor of education from Kent 
State University. The interest in the panel discus- 
ion and in the forum discussion which followed was 
marked. ‘The speaker at a later session was William 
Cole of the University of Tennessee, who spoke on 
“What Is Happening to the Schools and Communities 
in the Tennessee Valley.” 


Contributions 


A review of the 6 years’ experience in this adult 
education project indicates that there have been 
several important contributions to community life 
in that part of the State: (1) The small communities 
of each of the six counties are much more aware of 
their responsibility to preserve their integrity as 
individual communities. (2) For a minimum charge, 
the people of this part of the State have had an 
opportunity to hear many speakers of national repu- 
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tation. (3) The people of these communities recog- 
nize that the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Exten- 
sion Service, and Hiram College are all deeply 
interested in the continued development of the rural 
communities of northeastern Ohio. (4) The mem- 
bers of the executive committee, who represent all 
phases of the rural life in these six counties, have 
developed a splendid rapport. (5) The students of 
Hiram College have a greater appreciation of the 
problems of the surrounding country than they 
would have had if this community institute had not 
been fostered by their alma mater. 





Defense Information Bulletins 


To KEEP THE PRESIDENTS of colleges and univer- 
sities informed on matters of concern to higher 
education arising out of the present emergency, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Earl 
James McGrath, has inaugurated a series of defense 
information bulletins. 

The first of these bulletins carried information 
concerning selective service policies with regard to 
the deferment of college students who may be 
reached for induction before the opening of the 
academic year. The second is an announcement of 
the appointment of an official liaison committee 
between the Department of Defense and the Office 
of Education to keep the Office continuously in- 
formed about developments in the National Mili- 
tary Establishments that affect civilian educational 
institutions. 

In his second bulletin, the Commissioner also sug- 
gested that institutions of higher education may 
wish to survey their own files of information about 
their facilities to note the availability of pertinent 
data in the event that information concerning these 
facilities is requested. While the exact nature of 
the information about educational facilities which 
the Department of Defense may need in its plan- 
ning activities has not been determined, the Com- 
missioner’s letter carried a list of items “intended 
as a guide to those institutions that wish to do some 
advance planning about the programs that they 
would like to undertake in the event there is a call 
for service at some later date.’”’ College and uni- 
versity administrative officials may obtain addi- 
tional copies of this list from the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 








Development of the College 
at Harvard College 


HAT A COLLEGE could operate 168 years 

without a catalog seems unbelievable in the 
present day, yet the date of birth of Harvard’s first 
catalog is recognized as 1803. When Harvard began 
its existence in 1636 there was no printing press in 
this country. It was not until 1638 that the first 
press and supply of type started for the new shores. 
While information is lacking as to the time required 
for setting up the press, it is believed to have been 
late in March of 1639, before printing began at 
Cambridge.! The press came under the direction 
of the president of Harvard in 1641 and later passed 
into the ownership of the institution? 


Theses Broadsides 


One of the earliest printed documents of the 
college which has been found is the Theses sheet of 
1643. It is believed that a similar document was 
printed in 1642.3 The Theses broadsides were pub- 
lished from 1642 to 1810 and were the forerunner of 
the modern commencement program. For this 
reason they are not considered by Harvard as the 
parent of the annual college catalog.* Before the 
catalog came into existence, another series of broad- 
sides known as the Triennial Catalogues had 
appeared. 


Triennial Catalogues 


The Triennial Catalogues were the alumni directory 
in embryo and not the college catalog as we under- 
stand the term today. The earliest known copy of 
the Triennials bears the date of 1674. It appears 
that prior to that date no college or university had 
attempted to compile and publish the names of its 
alumni. Neither Oxford University nor Cambridge 
made such an attempt until later.° At the yearly 


* Dean, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

1 George Parker Winship, The Cambridge Press, 1638—1692, Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945, p. 18. 

2 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1935, p. 344. 

8 The only known record of this issue is a reprint of its substance in New Eng- 
and’s First Fruits which was published in 1643. In The Founding of Harvard 
College, Samuel E. Morison gives a reprint of the “New England’s First Fruits” 
in appendix D and there is to be found the substance of the 1642 document. 

4 William Coolidge Lane, Early Harvard Broadsides, Worcester, Mass., the 
American Antiquarian Society, 1914. 

5 Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, pt. II, p. 409. 
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Catalog 


By A. R. RULKOETTER 


commencement exercises Harvard had been listing 
the graduates for the specific year, but no compila. 
tion was made. By the eighteenth century the 
Triennials of Harvard and of Yale were practically 
the Who’s Who of that century. On the desk of 
every gentleman or scholar one or the other book wa; 
to be found. As expressed by Samuel Eliot Morison: 
“If your name was in it, that’s who you were. If 
your name was not in it, who were you?”’® Before 
1773 Harvard listed the names according to family 
rank. Each time the list appeared showing the 
rank of the new students there was disorder and 
turmoil on the campus, and days were required to 
restore peace. When Harvard changed from family} 
rank to alphabetical listing, the aristocracy were } 
stripped of their imaginary distinctions, but the 
spirit of liberty and equality was greatly advanced. | 





In 1885 the Quinquennial replaced the Triennial 
and continued to be published every 5 years until 
1930. By that year the volume contained more than 
65,000 names. In 1934 the Corporation of Harvard 
decided to discontinue the historic document. In 
neither the Theses nor the Triennials was as much 
as a passing recognition given to the students below 
the senior level. The earliést listing of under } 
graduate students was a sheet dated May 12, 1801, 
entitled, “A List of the Class Which Entered Har 
vard College in July 1798.”° This was the fore 
runner of the document that appeared 2 years later 
and was recognized by Harvard as the beginning 
of the annual catalog. 


Although Harvard operated for more than a cet- 
tury and a half without an annual catalog, it had 
a curriculum, regulations, aims, and entrance re 
quirements. At the time of their publication the 
Theses gave an idea of the undergraduate subjects 
that were being studied. Evidence of this may be 
seen in the following: 


The “theses” themselves, classified into Technologicae, Logicae, 
Grammaticae, Rhetoricae, Mathematicae, and Physicae, usually 


6 Jbid., pt. II, p. 411. 

7 John Langdon Sibley, Notices of the Triennial and Annual Catalogues of 
Harvard University, Boston. Press of John Wilson and Son, 1865. pp. 28, 29. 

8 Lane, Early Harvard Broadsides, p. 41. 
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a hundred or more on each sheet, if one were to study them with 
some care, would give an insight into the content and character 
of undergraduate studies.® 


Laws and Regulations 


Laws and regulations were patterned after those 
of Oxford and Cambridge and presented to the 
students, but not in written form. The first thing 
necessary after framing the charter was a set of 
laws: 

The Harvard Overseers began to pass bylaws even before the 
first commencement; these “Rules and precepts” were enlarged 
by supplementary legislation, codified about the year 1646, and 
“published to the scholars” by being read aloud in the college 
hall.!° 

By 1655 it had become an entrance requirement 
for the students, after passing an examination in 
Latin and Greek, conducted by the president, to 
copy the laws. This was to be a “true, legible 
copy.” When completed, it was signed by the 
student and countersigned by the president in 
contract fashion.!! The graduation and other re- 
quirements of Harvard College might be presented 
here, but the example mentioned should be sufficient 
to show that requirements were in effect before the 
arrival of the catalog. 


Early Catalogs 


The college neither prepared nor paid for the first 
catalog issues. ‘The member of the senior class who 
had been “‘Regents Freshman or had performed his 
duties” '? prepared and issued the copies. These 
were sold for 6% cents to the students. As names 
were added to the list, the cost of publication 
increased until students began to complain. Just 
when President Quincy arranged for the college to 
assume the cost of publication cannot be determined, 
but it was shortly after his inauguration in 1825. 
The annual catalogs as broadsides continued from 
1803 to 1818 inclusive. The initial copy was simple, 
containing only the name of the student, his home 
address, and his classification. Between 1803 and 
1818 improvements were made as follows: In 1804 
the student’s college address was added; in 1805 an 
enrollment summary was given; in 1810 the faculty 
was listed, together with the degrees held; in 1811 
resident graduates who were taking additional work 
were included; in 1818 the medical students were 
listed separately. 





"TIbid., p. 10. 

Morison, The Founding of Haroard College, p. 333. 

" Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, pt. I, p. 81. 
"Sibley, John Langdon. Op. cit. p. 63. 
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A 16-page 5- by 84-inch catalog appeared in 1819 
with pages numbered at the top but without a special 
cover. This size was a noticeable contrast to the 
broadsides which measured 18% by 14% inches and 
were a single sheet. The following year the courses 
of study and a simple class schedule appeared for the 
first time. The courses of study did not appear in 
the body of the catalog but were treated as an 
appendage. In 1825 the student expenses were 
listed. The same issue gave the admission require- 
ments, but this was also treated as an appendage. 
Once the plan of a catalog had been established, sub- 
sequent issues revealed progressive changes and 
eliminated less desirable features. Through the 
years the catalog of Harvard has reflected the dignity 
and conservatism characteristic of earlier institutions 
of learning. The changes were not too rapid. For 
example, it was 27 years before graduation require- 
ments were listed and 44 (1847) before course 
descriptions or an index appeared. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century 
when college catalogs were in the making, it is con- 
ceivable that the annual catalog of Harvard College 
influenced those of other institutions of learning. 
However, currents of influence traveled in more than 
one direction. 





Composition Clinic at Wayne 


A “Composition Cuinic” that will offer its services 
to faculty members who are distressed at the in- 
ability of individual junior and senior students to 
express themselves intelligibly in their written work 
has been organized and put in operation by the 
college of liberal arts department of English at 
Wayne University. 

Admission to the clinic is only upon assignment 
by a faculty member. Any teacher of a junior or 
senior who writes so poorly that reading his papers 
is “‘an unsettling and irritating experience” is invited 
to refer the student to the clinic. The faculty mem- 
ber sends one of the student’s papers, together with 
an explanatory note, to the composition clinic and 
tells the student to make an appointment with the 
clinic. Once the student is in the clinic, his writing 
is diagnosed, and he is given whatever treatment 
he needs. When he has a “clean bill of health,” 


notice is sent his teacher. 
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Non-Government Publications 


ACUNY: The Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York—A Unique Response to an Emergency in Higher 
Education in the State of New York, by Amy M. 
Gilbert. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1950. 524 p. $4.75. 


Describes in considerable detail the establishment and operation 
of the Associated Colleges of upper New York, an independent GI 
college opened in 1946 because the established colleges in the 
State could not accommodate all the veterans about to claim 
their benefits under the GI bill. Pictures portray aspects of the 
activities of the college. 


The Community College, by Jesse Parker Bogue. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
390 p. $4. 


A comprehensive treatment of the junior or community college. 
Deals with such matters as the philosophies, functions, trends, 
organization, administration, and critical problems of community 
colleges. Written “largely from a personal point of view” and 
out of the practical experience of the author. 


Comprehensive Examinations in a Program of 
General Education, by the Board of Examiners, 
Michigan State College. East Lansing, Mich., 
Michigan State College Press, 1950. 165 p. $4. 


A statement based on the first 3 years of writing compre- 
hensive examinations by the board of examiners for the Basic 
College at Michigan State College. Four chapters deal with the 
general education programs of the college, the comprehensive 
examination program, the problems and procedures in adminis- 
tering the examinations, and reactions to the program. Seven 
chapters describe the experience in particular fields, such as 
biological science, physical science, and English. 


Home Economics in Higher Education: Criteria for 
Evaluating Undergraduate Programs. Washington, 
D. C., American Home Economics Association, 1949. 


181 p. $2.50. 


This report of the Committee on Criteria for Evaluating 
College Home Economics Programs, American Home Economics 
Association, was made to stimulate colleges and universities to a 
greater interest in continuous evaluation of their home economics 
departments and to provide materials for evaiuating and strength- 
ening their programs. The chapters deal with: The Good Home 
Economics Department, the Philosophy and Purposes of Home 
Economics, Home Economics Students, the Home Economics 
Curriculum, Professional Curricula in Home Economics, Home 
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curriculums was accomplished.! 


This was accom- 







Economics Teaching, the Home Economics Staff, Physiggl 
Facilities, and the Administration of Home Economics. A ge 
of criteria for evaluating college programs in home economics 
appended. 


Harvard Education 1948: The Students’ View, by 
the Special Committee on Education of the Harvard 
Student Council. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Stu. 
dent Council, 1949. 77 p. Paper, $1. 


A critical statement on education in Harvard College based on 
information and opinions of students. Analyzes several basic 
aspects of undergraduate life with particular reference to th 
student in relation to teaching, learning, and living. The grou 
of students investigated the House system at Harvard and i 
relation to the more formal aspects of academic work, explored 
the ways in which students achieved contact with faculty men and 
with one another, and questioned the wisdom of great dependence 
on lectures as a method of instruction. Among the chapters are: 
The Lecture System; Sections and Size of Classes; Examination; 
and Grading; General Education—A Complete Answer?; Tutorial; 
Advising; The Houses. 


Out of My Later Years, by Albert Einstein. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1950. 282 p. $4.75. 


A collection of 59 short essays, covering the period from 1934 to 
1950, on convictions and beliefs, science, public affairs, science and 
life, personalities, and “my people.” Many of the essays deal 
with educational matters. 
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